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History as a subject of study finds very little place in the 
elementary schools of this country below the two highest grades. 
In these grades it receives some attention with a view to the culti- 
vation of patriotism — a purpose almost uniformly assigned. It 
is evident that parents and teachers believe that a study of Ameri- 
can institutions will help the future citizen to fulfil his obligations 
to the government; that, somehow, knowledge which can find no 
immediate expression in action will be transmuted long afterward 
into good citizenship. They see no serious mission for history 
until the children are old enough to take an interest in political 
affairs. 

It is only recently that the study of economics in higher insti- 
tutions has placed emphasis upon the fact that political conditions 
are based upon industrial conditions, and that the steps of reason- 
ing are from geography to industry, and from industry to social 
life and government. Social science has also shown us that good 
citizenship depends upon an understanding of industrial and 
social obligations, as well as of those of a political nature. 

We are at the same time studying more carefully than ever 
before the experiences of the children themselves. We have 
learned that the logical arrangement of the subject-matter is not 
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necessarily the psychological order, and that the children have 
certain interests and powers that must be taken into account in 
directing their study. Psychology turns our attention to the 
child's experiences as an important factor in determining what he 
shall be taught. It is only by means of the children's own experi- 
ences that they can enter into sympathy with the experiences of 
the past. The teacher's place is to help them through the study 
of history to an appreciation of the meaning of their experience. 

The child's present life furnishes the key to the phases of his- 
tory that are immediately useful to him. He has different inter- 
ests at different stages of his mental growth, but, in general, 
through the elementary-school period he is active rather than 
contemplative, and is therefore interested in the activities of 
others, in the things that are being done about him, and in occu- 
pations in which he can himself take a part. The younger chil- 
dren cannot appreciate the political aspects of our nation's history 
because they have no part to play in national affairs. Their inter- 
ests, in the elementary school and even in the high school, are not 
primarily in government. They may occasionally be stirred by an 
event of unusual importance, as an election ; but their chief con- 
cern is with those matters over which they have some control. 
Our children are not called upon to act in reference to political 
life. They are directly concerned in certain social and industrial 
conditions, and the occupations of the home and the school fur- 
nish many problems that give a basis for the study of conditions 
in the past. It is chiefly from social and industrial life that we 
must draw the problems of history that may become the child's 
own problems. 

The tendencies of recent historical study and writing, and 
the insight into children's interests given us by psychology, agree 
in pointing the way toward the use of industrial history in our 
schools, and a gradual development of the knowledge of political 
history based upon an industrial foundation in the higher grades. 

It is necessary, then, that we should change our point of view 
in teaching. The ordinary way of treating American history 
after the colonial period is by political parties. We trace the 
development of our history through those questions that have 
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divided our country into its two leading political camps. Our 
textbooks are filled with the details of political questions. From 
the industrial standpoint, we should rather follow the occupation 
of the country, the movement westward of the people pioneering 
their way across the continent and developing the resources of the 
land. Our history is especially that of material progress, and the 
true story of our nation's life must be told in terms of industrial 
achievement as a basis for political and social changes. Shaler 
says: 

It differs from all other invasions of a great land in that it was not a 
military occupation, but a process of settlement. Although the frontier was 
the seat of almost constant battle, the warlike element of the great exploit is 
really its most trifling feature. The true grandeur of the march consists in 
the fact that it was the ongoing of a civilization; the ax and the plow 
were the principal weapons which armed the hands of the people. 

Industrial history has a special mission to perform in the 
teaching of American history; for hitherto the annals of our 
country have suffered in attractiveness by comparison with those 
of other lands. We have not the long and picturesque develop- 
ment of feudal and Renaissance times. Ours is rather the colder 
story of struggle under harsh conditions, and of energies con- 
sumed in the bare necessities of life. Utility instead of beauty 
meets us on every page. Under the impulse of industry, we are 
able to light up this colorless picture by glimpses of the free life 
of the pioneer and the art of handicraft. We are able to show 
the wilderness giving way to the garden with the steady march of 
the frontier, and to touch with as great a heroism the sturdy 
character of those who conquered the soil of our broad new land 
as has been given in the past to the invading armies of the Old 
World. 

As an illustration of the opportunities in such a plan of work, 
let us outline some of the conditions in the industrial development 
of our country, with their effects upon our political history. 

Our people entered the country by harbors and followed the 
inlets as far as possible. North of New York much good land has 
been lost to the sea, while south of it much has been reclaimed 
from the sea — this by the sinking and rising of the coast in recent 
geological times. New England lost land that would have been 
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valuable for agriculture, and gained harbors; for deeply sunken 
coasts mean good harbors. The South gained agricultural land, 
her wide strip of coastal plain, from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
miles in width — widest in South Carolina. She lost good har- 
bors. To these causes, together with the differences in climate in 
the two sections, we may trace many of the differences in the his- 
torical development of the northern and southern portions of our 
country. 

The Virginians, for instance, found a wide strip of land 
especially adapted to a product for which there was a great 
demand in Europe. They, therefore, turned almost their entire 
attention to agriculture. New England, on the contrary, had a 
narrow strip of fertile soil, and was chiefly an upland region, 
formed by the wearing-down of an ancient mountain range. Her 
people could raise no staple product for which there was a demand 
abroad, and, therefore, were confined to the small farm with a 
variety of products. 

Virginia could sell her tobacco and bring back from England 
the manufactured articles needed, taking the tobacco directly from 
each plantation by means of her river systems, and returning there 
manufactured articles. It was unnecessary for her to develop 
manufactures of her own, and therefore there were in that colony 
very few villages and towns. In New England there was no way 
of securing these manufactures except by making them, and the 
rivers furnished excellent water-power for this purpose. It is a 
glaciated region, and the streams were consequently turned from 
their original courses, and have worn through obstructions their 
new channels, often producing waterfalls at unexpected places. 
Falls are naturally formed at the head-waters of the streams, but 
here they are often found near the mouths of streams. The water- 
power, therefore, has an abundant supply of water, and is brought 
near the harbors from which goods may be shipped. The develop- 
ment of manufactures was for this reason especially aided in New 
England, and there was a rapid growth of villages and towns. 
From the excellent harbors, commerce naturally developed. Ship- 
building and lumbering followed. The fishing was excellent 
because of the shallow continental shelf found at many points 
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along the coast, and the cool waters. We have, then, in New 
England a variety of occupations. 

In Virginia, because of the plantation life, there was a great 
demand for labor, and consequently, the system of slavery was 
fastened upon that region. The labor system tended to fix dis- 
tinction of classes. The scattered life made a general education 
difficult, and a well-educated leisure class was the result, with the 
remainder of the people poorly educated. This fact also helped 
to make class distinctions still more prominent. Scattered life 
contributed to the large unit of government, the county system. 

In New England the occupation of the people was not such as 
to give a demand for slavery. The concentration of population 
made it easy to develop a system of general education, and there 
was a leveling tendency in this fact, and also in the absence of a 
special class of laborers. The smaller unit of government natur- 
ally developed. 

In the seventeenth century the colonists had occupied the 
coastal plain, and in the first half of the eighteenth they filled up 
the Piedmont region and were looking over the mountains. They 
found a great hindrance to their advance in the Appalachian bar- 
rier. This mountain system held them near the coast until they 
had developed strength enough to cope successfully with all other 
powers. The French had found a region in which there was no 
such barrier, and had occupied a much greater extent of territory, 
but they were spread out thinly over it and could not hold it 
against their more compact neighbors. 

The Appalachian mountain system extends from Newfound- 
land to Alabama — a distance of nearly three thousand miles. It 
is highest and widest in the South — about three hundred miles 
wide — and, covered with forests, formed a most formidable bar- 
rier. It is also wide in New England, but lower in the central 
portion. The rivers pay no attention to the direction of the 
mountains, but cross them at right angles, and it is these that 
form entrances to the interior. The best of them are in the low 
central portion. The Hudson, with its branch, the Mohawk, 
forms a great break through the mountains in their lowest part. 
The Hudson is a drowned valley for one hundred and fifty miles 
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of its course, or up to Albany. The falls of the Mohawk are an 
obstruction, and its headwaters, although leading directly west- 
ward, if followed, brought the colonists into regions occupied by 
vigorous Iroquois Indians, and into conflict with the French. 
Advance was slow in that direction. The Delaware and Susque- 
hanna also break through the mountains, but their heads lie 
toward the north, and they are shallow and full of rapids. From 
the South Branch of the Susquehanna and from the Juniata there 
are water-partings of no great distance to the head-waters of the 
Ohio. The Potomac is also a drowned river valley for two hun- 
dred miles to the falls at Alexandria. The traders of early 
colonial times were taught by the Indians to go up this river to 
Will's Creek, where is now Cumberland, Md., and cross by a 
portage of only fifty-one miles' length, the shortest portage 
between the Atlantic and the Ohio, to the Youghiogheny, whose 
waters would carry them to the Monongahela, and thence to the 
Ohio. This was the road that Washington followed when he 
built Fort Necessity, and along it Braddock went to his great 
defeat. It became a very famous road in our history, for in early 
times it was the most important way to the West. 

In 1 71 6 Governor Alexander Spotswood, of Virginia, made 
his holiday excursion across the mountains. He had with him a 
party of some fifty Virginia gentlemen, with their black slaves 
and Indian guides. They took food and wines, and made it a 
genuine picnic. But ' Governor Spotswood had a more serious 
purpose in the expedition, for he wrote of the importance of the 
English finding the relation of the head-waters of the Virginia 
streams to the Ohio in order that they might occupy these regions 
in advance of the French. The Virginians crossed about fifty 
miles of forest to the Blue Ridge, and went on to the Shenandoah, 
which Spotswood named the Euphrates. There they buried one 
of their empty bottles, containing a paper stating that they 
claimed the country for the king of England. Although this 
expedition bore no fruit, the valley which they had found was 
soon to be settled. 

Once in the valley, it was much easier to travel north and 
south than to continue westward, for, lying between the Blue 
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Ridge and the Alleghany Front, there is a long, continuous valley 
with low water-partings between streams that flow in opposite 
directions. This is called the Hudson in New York, the Kitta- 
tinny in New Jersey, the Cumberland in Pennsylvania, and the 
Valley of Eastern Tennessee. It was in this valley that the first 
settlements beyond the mountains were made. 

Between the years 1730 and 1770 there was a great immigra- 
tion of Scotch-Irish to this country — some half a million people, 
it is estimated. At the beginning of the Revolution these people 
made, perhaps, one-third of the population of Pennsylvania, and 
one-sixth that of all the colonies. They came from the north of 
Ireland, from that region settled in 171 1 by James I, and from 
those people who had redeemed the land they occupied, and had 
established important woolen and linen manufactures. In the 
eighteenth century, their manufactures being interfered with 
by the English, who were jealous of their success, and their reli- 
gious privileges being also curtailed, they began coming to this 
country. They landed chiefly at Philadelphia and Charleston, 
and showed their sturdy character by advancing at once to the 
frontier. They moved from Pennsylvania southward and from 
South Carolina northward, meeting in the Great Valley. Here, 
in the dense forests, they built forted villages; for the Indians 
had their trails all through the mountain regions, the Cherokees 
on the South marching through the valley to reach the Indians of 
the Northwest. These Indians were very hostile. In their great, 
square, palisaded villages, with block houses at each corner, the 
pioneers lived in times of danger, and from these they went out to 
build their cabins in the clearings which they made in the forests. 
They were of just the sturdy, earnest character to make a bul- 
wark against the Indians for the weaker people of the coasts, and 
they were the best advance guard to creep over the mountains and 
occupy the western plains. Their frontier life inclined them 
toward democratic feeling, their occupations were more like those 
of the northern people than like those of the South, and their 
ideas considerably modified the aristocratic tendencies of Virginia. 
It is possible that their influence may be felt in such acts as the 
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overthrow in Virginia of the relation of church and state, and the 
laws of primogeniture and entail. 

To cross the Alleghany Front and the plateaus to the west by 
the northern routes, the Mohawk or the Potomac even, was to 
come to the country of the northwestern Indians, who were very 
hostile and savage — the Delawares, Shawnees, and Miamis. To 
cross them by the southern route along the Tennessee at the 
southern end of the mountains was to meet the Cherokees, who 
were more advanced than the northwestern Indians in culture, 
more given to agriculture, and less warlike, but more numerous. 
West of the Cherokees lay the other tribes of the Southwestern 
Confederacy — the Chickasaws along the Mississippi, the Choc- 
taws to the east of them, and the Creeks still farther eastward, 
with the Seminoles in Florida. But between these northern and 
southern gateways was a wind-gap, the Cumberland. This led 
directly to a region unclaimed by the Indians except as a hunting- 
ground. The Indians north of the Ohio and south of the Tennes- 
see met here in their search for game, and often also in battle. It 
was a fine hunting-ground, because the animals were attracted by 
the good grass and the salt licks. Beyond the deep forests which 
lay for two hundred miles from the settlements, there were open 
groves with rich grass, for this was the famous "blue grass" 
country, the limestone region of Kentucky. Here the ground was 
often lowered for miles by the animals licking the salty earth. 
The forests had not been destroyed, as was the case in the North- 
west, where the Indians burned the trees to give pasturage for 
the buffalo. 

This was the region of least resistance, and so was first settled. 
In 1768 the Iroquois granted the land between the Ohio and the 
Tennessee to the crown. This grant, however, the other Indians 
would not recognize. In 1769 Boone went through the Cumber- 
land Gap, where he followed the buffalo trails and Indian traces, 
and found the good hunting-grounds of which he had heard. He 
remained away from home two years, but was finally led to return 
by Indian hostility. It was not until 1 774 that in Lord Dunmore's 
War the northwestern Indians were so humbled by the Virginians 
as to grant the land between the Ohio and the Kentucky to them. 
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Immediately Henderson, who wanted land for speculation, went 
among the Cherokees and induced them to sell him practically the 
same land for the consideration of ten thousand pounds worth of 
goods. The way now seemed open, and in 1775 Boone led his 
company of thirty men to Kentucky, blazing a path as he went, 
and established on the Kentucky River a forted village. Hender- 
son followed with a party of settlers, a government was formed, 
and a colony started two hundred miles from the frontier. Four 
years later Ferguson began the settlement of Tennessee. These 
western settlers made their own surveys of land and protected 
themselves in their forted villages. Their settlements were indi- 
vidual undertakings. In 1778 George Rogers Clarke started from 
Kentucky and conquered the forts of the Illinois. Thus we were 
adding occupation and conquest to our other claims upon the 
West, at the same time that we were fighting for independence. 

At the close of the Revolution the West was ours to the Mis- 
sissippi and the Great Lakes — a territory greater than that of the 
original thirteen states. As the states had yielded individually 
their claims to land north of the Ohio to the general government, 
this was a public domain, and it was of great service in helping us 
to meet our debts to the revolutionary soldiers, and it also gave us 
a common interest. This territory being in the hands of the 
general government, it was organized by the government, surveys 
were made, officers were appointed to control it, and forts built to 
hold it. The conditions for settlement here were quite different 
from those governing previous settlers in the West, who, as 
groups of individuals, had been obliged to protect themselves. 

Before the officers appointed by the government could reach 
the territory, the Ohio Association, a company of revolutionary 
officers from New England, had entered it. They traveled across 
the Hudson and on by way of the Great Valley to the Braddock 
Road, then down the Ohio from Pittsburg, and settled at Mari- 
etta. From this time on flat boats were constantly descending the 
Ohio, bringing settlers into the new country. Not until 1795. 
when the English gave up the forts on the lakes, was the northern 
route used. Cleveland was settled in 1796 by the Connecticut 
Land Company, which reached it by way of the Mohawk Valley. 
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Natural highways are of great importance to the settler, and 
they are no less important in trade. As soon as the westerners 
raised more than they needed for themselves, they sought a mar- 
ket. Trade seeks the nearest channels, and in the West these were 
the streams that flow to the Ohio and the Mississippi. Before 
1783 they had established quite a lively intercourse with New 
Orleans, and flat boats drifted down the Ohio and the Mississippi 
laden with the products of their farms. Flat boats were usually 
used because it did not pay to make keel boats. Going down- 
stream was easy, but upstream very difficult, and it was wiser to 
destroy their boats at the end of the journey than to build better 
ones. In spring, when the river was high, it took perhaps seven 
or eight days to go from Pittsburg to the falls of the Ohio, about 
one thousand miles, and twenty days from the falls to New 
Orleans. But boats were often ten weeks returning from New 
Orleans to the falls. The traders usually destroyed their boats at 
New Orleans and made their way home as best they could, often 
by way of Havana. Getting money for their goods at New 
Orleans, they would buy manufactured articles in the eastern 
cities and transport them over the mountains. Distance from 
the East developed manufactures early in the West. 

Could this trade have been followed without interruption, the 
westerners would have felt satisfied, but after the Revolution the 
Spanish cut off their use of the Mississippi. Spain claimed the 
territory on both sides of the Mississippi to Kentucky, and would 
not allow the Americans the freedom of navigation of the river. 
This aroused much feeling, and when, in 1787, Jay was ready to 
make a treaty yielding the right of navigation of the Mississippi 
for commercial privileges, the westerners were strongly in favor 
of revolt. Since they looked to their parent-states in vain for 
relief from these and other grievances, efforts to found new states 
were the result, and finally intrigues with Spain and England; 
for England held a position on the north similar to that of Spain 
on the south. Until the treaties of Jay and Pinckney, in 1795, 
there was much friction between the two sections. In 1803 the 
Louisiana Purchase made a final settlement of the difficulty. The 
Mississippi was no obstacle to the advance of the Americans, 
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and their rapid expansion made control of the river basin a 
necessity. 

In 1811 the steamboat appeared on the Ohio, and in 181 5 a 
steamboat made its first trip from New Orleans to the falls in 
twenty-five days. Indeed, the demand for a method of navigation 
upstream on the Mississippi stimulated attempts to perfect the 
invention. Now the West could buy in New Orleans, and was 
comparatively independent of the East. This caused great con- 
sternation in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. The 
gradual demands of foreign trade proved still further the neces- 
sity for communication between the East and the West, and its 
result was the Cumberland Road and the Erie Canal. When 
Ohio was admitted to the Union in 1803, the government allowed 
5 per cent, of the sale of her public lands to be given to her, three- 
fifths to be used for making roads within the state, and two-fifths 
for those connecting with the East. Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri had the same grant. The road between Cumberland and 
Wheeling was selected for improvement and was finished to 
Wheeling, 141 miles, in 1820. It was continued through the 
capitals of the states — Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Vandalia, 111. — and its crossing into Missouri at St. Louis was 
opposed in a long controversy by Illinois. Macadam had now 
done his notable work in roadmaking, and the extension from 
Wheeling was made according to his principles. The whole was 
more than eight hundred miles in extent. The war of 1812 hav- 
ing shown the necessity for control of an inland waterway, and 
the route through New York being especially favorable for trade, 
the Erie Canal was projected and carried to its completion in 1825. 

Now New York had the advantage of the other cities of the 
East, and in 1826 a canal was begun from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg. In 1832 the horse railroad came into use, and this route 
when finished was partly railroad. The same was true of the road 
started from Baltimore in 1827. Now began a rage for canals 
and internal improvements, followed by much speculation, which 
ended in the panic of 1837. Disastrous as was this end, the 
movement had done much to unite our country and develop its 
resources. The railroad completed the unification of the north 
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which had been begun by roads and canals. The glacial region 
was made one in industrial and political conditions as it was 
geographically. 

Meanwhile the South was being unified by the growth of the 
cotton industry. Cotton had not been an important product of 
colonial times, but the Revolutionary War was accompanied by 
an industrial revolution in which cotton took the lead. The inven- 
tion of the spinning- jenny and the power-loom made the begin- 
ning of the factory system. At the close of the Revolution the 
demand came for a supply of cotton, and America undertook to 
meet this demand. In 1786 "sea island cotton" was introduced 
from the Bahamas. It was especially long-fibered, silky, and easy 
to clean, and a ready market was secured for it. It was found 
not to grow on the uplands, so experiments were made to find a 
cotton that could be grown there. The upland cotton grown in 
colonial times was short-fibered, black-seeded, difficult to clean, 
and not very white. A cotton was finally obtained which was 
short-fibered, green-seeded, difficult to clean, but whiter ; and this 
became the upland cotton of the South. The invention of the 
cotton-gin removed all difficulties, and the culture of this cotton 
spread across the South. The cotton belt made a division of our 
country at the Ohio, and caused the attempt to keep the balance 
of power by admission to the Union of one southern to each 
northern state, as Indiana in 1816, Mississippi in 1817, Illinois 
in 1 81 8, Alabama in 18 19, and Missouri in 1820. 

The Civil War was also an industrial revolution and, since it 
occurred, the labor conditions of the South are growing more like 
those of the North. Finding coal and iron near her raw materials, 
the South is learning to manufacture, and the differences between 
the two sections are disappearing. 

We have had one more barrier to cross, the Rockies, the 
broadest of all. Slowly the hunter and trader made their way 
into these mountains, and opened up the great trails across them. 
Discovery of gold led to a rapid settlement beyond the barrier. 
The political question that grew out of this advance of our fron- 
tier was : Could the Pacific slope be held to the East ? As late as 
1846 a South Carolina senator said in Congress that it would be 
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impossible for Oregon ever to be represented in Congress, as it 
would take ten months for one to travel from Oregon to Wash- 
ington to represent it. It was the fear of losing the Pacific coast, 
or the threats of its people to set up a government of their own 
during the Civil War, that led our government to assist the build- 
ing of the first railroad over the mountains. Six lines now cross 
them, two over practically each of the three great trails to the 
West. Railroads have overcome this barrier and held the Pacific 
to the East. They have broken down geographical barriers, made 
our country small, and unity possible. The great breadth of our 
territory rendered large engineering projects necessary, and con- 
sequently the railroad-building of America is especially celebrated. 
These railroads have in turn reacted upon the country to make it 
small and compact for political purposes. 

To quote from Shaler in conclusion : 

While much must be allowed for the influence of the steamboat and the 
railway on the swift settlement of the Mississippi Valley, a great deal of this 
swiftness of movement has been due to the long education of our people in 
the work of subjugating a new country. This education has included a 
training in self-reliance which is necessary for men who are to do duty as 
frontiersmen. They must know the art of winning an immediate subsistence 
from the soil, as well as how, in the midst of other cares, to frame and con- 
solidate their social and governmental systems. These lessons the Americans 
have learned in a measure which has been obtained by no other people. 



